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Shortly  after  June,  1916,  I was  on  leave  in  Paris.  One  morning,  as  I 
was  walking  near  the  Invalids*  Carden,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a soldier 
who  walked  r^long  on  the  arm  of  ^ young  roman.  He  wore  black  glasses  and  held 
a cane  in  his  right  hand;  and  although  he  chatted  gaily  with  his  companion,  he 
did  not  turn  his  head  nor  did  he  appear  in  any  manner  to  concern  himself  with 
people  whoa  he  passed.  The  realization  that  the  man  was  blind  shocked  me  deeply. 

I saluted  hi*  with  respect  and  continued  on  my  way,  haunted  by  the  memory  of  that 
ri8ion.  In  spite  of  nyself  I could  not  detach  ny  thoughts  from  this  terrible 
evantuality  that  until  the  prest . ’ rarely  touched  my  consciousness,  but  which, 

by  this  choree  meeting,  had  been  forced  upon  me  now  v:ith  - dreadful  challenge. 

Often,  among  friends,  we  hd  discussed  at  the  length  the  possible  fate  the 
war  reserved  for  us.  We  had  not  hesitated  to  talk  of  the  worst,  but  blindness 
had  never  been  mentioned  by  even  the  boldest  of  us.  How,  this  chance  meeting  with 
this  comrade,  to  whom  my  sympathy  went  out,  brought  it  forcibly  to  ny  mind,  and  it 
no  longer  existed  as  a vegue  hypothesis,  but  possessed  all  the  substance  of  a 
reality. 

Some  months  later,  during  the  attack  of  Chernin  des  Pomes,  I was,  myself, 
struck  in  the  eye bj  or.d  rapidly  lest  all  hope  of  ever  recovering  my  sight.  Since 
that  time,  I have  thought  beck  frequently  of  ny  companion  in  misery,  that  unknown 
brother,  whom  destiny  placed  in  ny  way  as  a mute  warning. 
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Three  thousand  young  people  were  r vished  of  the  joys  of  sight  by  the  war, 
and  the  problem  of  drawing  this  veritable  regiment  of  men,  full  of  strength,  full 
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o f activity,  away  from  despair  and  the  depression  of  an  idleness  without 
t,lory  . s an  immense  and  delicate  task^  requiring  constant  devotion  and  energy. 
And  in  connection  with  this  point,  I must  mention  the  work  o**  the  man  who  w*s 
the  very  soul  of  the  task  of  orienting  the  blind. 

In  1916,  shortly  after  his  return  from  the  United  States,  M.  Erieux  had 
occasion  to  confer  with  Doctor  Cosse,  the  director  of  the  hospital  at  Ch~rtres, 
and  he  made  inquiries  concerning  victims  of  the  war  stationed  there. 

■Everything  is  truly  in  order,  and  the  morfle  is  good,"  answered  the  doctor, 
"but  I have  here  two  blind  men  who  concern  me.  They  stry  there  all  day  long, 
seated  on  their  beds,  idle  rnd  silent,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  their  ten 
'liters.  if  they  do  not  interest  themselves  soon,  I don’t  know  what  will 
become  of  them." 

"I  shall  attend  to  it,"  answered  11.  Erieux. 

The  first  thought  that  occurred  to  him  was  to  look  for  work  which  could  be 
easily  undertake.-  by  the  two  men.  He  enlisted  the  help  of  a blind  brush-maker, 
who  served  ae  teacher  to  the  two  wounded  men  and  taught  them  the  rudiments  of 
his  Tt . !n  the  course  of  a short  tine,  one  of  the  two  apprentices  w^s  able  to 
fashion  a brush  which  1'.  Erieux  bought  at  the  standard  price  in  order  to  show 
the  practical  value  of  the  work.  And  I sh”ll  always  remember  the  scene  as  it 
was  told  to  me  by  U.  Brieux  h f.  13a  table,  confused  and  perplexed, 

the  nan  stood,  h'ndling  the  pieces  of  mon^  he  had  just  received  from  his 
benefactor.  This  money,  the  first  that  he  had  earned  with  his  own  hands  since 
his  wound was  a sudden  revelation.  Holding  in  his  nervous  fingers  the  coins 
wh.ch  no?'  took  on  a rvelous  'nd  symbolical  meaning,  he  exclaimed  in  a voice 
choked  with  emotion: 

"Monsieur  Brieux!  I would  r ther  never  eat  again  than  be  separated 

this  money!" 
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Ir.  these  poignant  words  and  in  the  simple  gesture  made  by  M.  Erieux* 
appeared  the  germ  of  the  problem  of  re-education  and  the  whole  secret  of  success. 

A r.e*  world  had  been  entered  and  suddenly  conquered  by  the  fever  o**  activity. 

Shortly  fter  this,  U.  Brieux  created,  with  the  authority  of  the  Minister  and 
the  co-operstion  of  the  me  1 staffs,  twenty-eight  centers  of  re-education  which 
were  scattered  throughout  the  territory. 

As  to  the  success  of  these  projects,  the  following  story  will  illustrate 
better  than  27  vain  discourse.  In  a school  of  re-education  annexed  to  a military 
hospital,  a superior  officer  presented  himself  one  day  and  asked  permission  to 
assist  ir.  the  work  for  the  blind.  M.  Prieux  soon  conducted  him  to  a room  where 
a dozen  men  were  grouped  ebout,  manufacturing  brushes  and  minute  objects  connected 
with  be she t work.  Songs  and  laughter  greeted  the  two  arrivals. 

"Very  nice,"  said  the  officer,  "but  I wanted  to  see  the  blind,  not  the 
ordinary  wounded." 

"These  are  they,"  responded  K.  Erieux. 

With  tears  in  his  eyes,  confounded  with  surprise  and  admiration,  the  visiter 
left  the  room,  shaking  the  hand  of  the  man  who  had  been  the  inspiration  cf  such 

amazing  work. 

Feccllectl  :ns  o'*  Fochecorbon 

To  enter  into  the  life  of  the  subject,  let  us  go  b°ck,  ir  you  will,  to  the 
3frir.gtl-e  of  1316,  and  let  us  go  to  the  house  on  the  boulevard  Victor  Hugo  in 

lly,  and  there  let  us  follow  the  animated  group  of  pensioners  in  this  charming 
residence  of  Rochecorbon.  It  is  eleven  o'clock.  We  enter  the  central  hall  of  the 
ground  floor.  At  the  right  is  the  room  in  which  English  lessons  ere  given.  A 
dozen  students  are  attentively  assembled  there  taking  notes  in  braille.  Save  for 
this  last  detail,  we  mould  scarcely  think  of  them  as  blind. 

In  the  small  room  at  the  left  is  the  class  in  braille.  The  professor,  blind 
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"roi.  birth,  is  readier  with  a young  soldier  in  a blue  uniform.  Both  have  books 
in  which  are  printed  large  characters  in  relief.  0n  the  thick  paper  of  the  volume, 
they  follow  with  their  fingers  the  mysterious  marks  so  that  in  following  the  words, 
between  errors,  the  hesitations,  and  the  silences,  you  discern  without  trouble  the. 

' :d  ”nd  harmonious  text  of  Cant,  du  lsadl.  And  watching  him,  who  would 

have  had  the  courage  to  say  to  this  young  man  some  months  ago  - plunged  into  terrible 
dirtrsss  as  he  was  - that  he  would  be  today  equipped  in  a measure  to  make  contact 
again  with  authors  of  literature?  But  what  effort!  What  patience,  what  tenacity  in 
order  to  obtain  this  result! 

Or  the  second  floor,  we  find  the  typewriting  class.  Without  doubt,  you 
imagine  before  entering  the  room  that  the  machines  used  ty  these  pensioners  have 
been  adapted  to  their  use  and  that  the  letters  are  in  relief,  permitting  them  to 
-den.../  keys  ty  *.ouch.  But  th"t  is  not  so.  The  machine  thet  each  uses  daily 

is  a Jjanr  of  the  most  recent  model.  Under  the  well  modulated  dictation  of  the  pro- 
cessor, the  student,  always  placing  the  fingers  in  the  same  manner,  is  capable  of 
recognising  very  quickly  the  places  of  the  different  letters  and  of  acquiring  the 
Indispensable  automatism  of  all  good  typists. 

'a  little  room  you  will  perceive  another  piece  of  machinery  which  will 
interest  you.  It  13  a bra. lie  writer.  Its  principle  and  Its  mechanism  are  of  the 
Simplest,  having  but  six  keys,  one  for  each  position  occupied  by  a raised  dot  in  the 
.ogle  in  which  one  writes  the  braille  notation.  With  a little  training,  speed  is 
soon  acquired  comparable  to  that  of  writing  by  hand. 

But  row  the  sonorous  echoes  of  the  clock  burst  into  the  air,  calling  the 
pensioners  to  the  common  meal.  From  all  sides  you  see  them  directing  themselves 
- - • r--  r -.ctory  est' ished  in  the  basement.  The  monitors  hasten  to  con- 
duct then  to  their  places.  Joyous  c'  cm  juc  room  to  the  other  seem  to  fill 

the  whole  place. 
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Theso  are  ay  memories.  They  go  hick  more  than  a dozen  years,  and  in  evoking- 
then,  I cannot  deny  a nostalgic  tenderness  far  this  period  when  already  prospective 
happiness  L-J  designed  itsel'  in  .aj  future. 

ir  f " * v f:f  •' 

In  October.  1918 f I 0 r ged  by  ay  friends,  I entered  the  polytechnic  school. 
Str  ngely  enough,  the  subjects  T chose  to  study  at  first  were  analysis  and  geometry. 
As  for  analysis,  wlr  F -s  I had  concerning  it  were  soon  allayed  by  II.  H~d  ~ ri, 
the  great  scholar  who  taught  the  course  to  ay  section;  and  M.  d’Ocagne  was  so 
considerate  and  took  such  pa. * Lc  3 - :are  in  describing  the  figures  in  geometry  on 
which  he  frns  -e-sonlng  th°t  I derived  a great  deal  of  benefit  from  his  demonstra- 
tions. 

I have  attempted  to  show  in  nor  Menolrs.  vhieh  wS?published  recently,  how  the 
si  :dy  of  geo  etry  can  be  carried  on  despite  the  lack  of  sight.  To  enlighten  the 
...  4hir  r>oJ  r republishing  an  excerpt  from  this 

▼olune:  "Concentrating  on  these  questions,  I strove  also  to  stu<fy  geometrical 

figures  which  were  altogether  imaginary,  and  from  the  first  I acquired  a liking  for 
this  brand  of  mathematics  which  may  se?-i,  __  priori,  inconsistent  with  blindness. 
Having  reached  a certain  point,  one  can  realize  easily  eno.  J tl  ^ssibilities  o^ 
iai.af*  -Lthout  concrete  figures  and  drawings  in  relief.  Certain  of  these  processes, 
«s  the  cycloid,  in  which  the  points  are  easily  perceived  by  the  touch,  and  other 
ingenious  dcv'cee  are  c.-tr.nely  valuable;  but  for  the  most  part,  I preferred  a 
simple  description  presentation.  By  force  of  habit,  I arrived 

the  point  o'  being  -ble  to  support  a discussion  of  such  geometric  elements  more 
easl'.  f am  my  mental  concepts  than  from  the  actual  physical  algebraic  formula.” 

My  scholastic  standing  at  the  end  of  the  year  made  me  eligible  for  the  school 

' - . , rnd  in  19f0,  I began  the  courses  prescribed  by  this  ancient 
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establlshnent . I begin  to  stuty  political  econoay,  a branch  of  study  which 
friend,  ’J.  df0c  gne,  thought  peculiarly  adapted  to  ay  condition  and 
scientific  leanings. 

I chose  this  particular  line  of  study  for  many  reasons.  Although  I 
secretly  preferred  pure  mathematics,  the  obstacles  connected  with  reading 
facilities  and  examination  problems  were  such  that  I dismissed  it  from  ay 
min  A for  the  time  being  as  -  *  1 ] c 1 unde  king.  With  the  study  of 

political  economy,  I found  reading  facilities  greatly  simplified^ and, 
furthermore,  the  examinations  for  the  license,  and  even  for  the  doctorate, 
were,  at  that  tirce,  ?;.cluslvely  oral.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  little  attraction 
offered  to  me  hy  this  line  of  stuty,  it  was  possible  for  me  to  go  far  with  it. 

"’a1  TV  ilce  o?  C n.r 

' 7V  ' * . ' 1 ' . . study  courses  e ] sci  ntific 

in  a school  such  as  the  polytechnic  school,  the  ctual  practice  of  an  engineers 
career  seemed  almost  incompatible  with  og  ..’itioa.  I had  certainly  never  had 
any  idea  of  actually  doing  the  work  of  a true  engineer  - the  directing  and  build- 
ing which  required  sight,  but  there  were  certain  administrative  posts  which  my 
friends  and  advisors  were  inclined  to  believe  were  not  outside  of  ny  ability  to 
ucco-plish  adequately. 

The  nature  of  the  work  I should  be  able  to  do  in  the  future  was  clarified 

*or  : : cwh  t,  however,  by  an  experience  in  the  country.  Wishing  to  spend  the 

summer  at  the  seashore,  I obtained  a position  under  the  chief  engineer  of  the 

in -Word.  Owing  to  the  financial  consequences  of  the  war,  the  bill  of 
costs  on  the  fairly  large  network  of  railroads  in  the  district  had  to  be  revised. 

I was  given  this  duty.  It  was  purely  office  work,  but  it  exacted,  nevertheless, 
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a knowledge  of  the  techni  pje  of  railroads.  1 was  successful  in  executing 
this  work  without  .ouch  difficulty. 

Profiting  by  this  experience,  I was  able,  upon  .ay  leaving  school,  to 
assume  control  of  certain  local  r Liz  da  nd  work  under  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Ponds.  - 1 pt_d  zysdl'  to  the  necessities  of  xy  profession  by  having 

nntoriol  rc'd  to  ae,  fror  .vhich  I too’:  notes  in  br  ille,  and  by  the  use  of 
relief  naps  nd  sketches  ihensver  it  ts  ...  ueces-'.r y for  me  to  know  the  exact 
lay-out  of  the  railways  or  the  direction  of  omnibus  lines. 

ic  a result  o f _y  ark  -nd  ay  spec!' liznt ion  in  the  application  of  the 
exact  sciences  to  political  in  1329  I was  given  a chair  of  assistant 

■r.^.s  cj-  4 the  schoo'  of  70..1  s 4 Cv  ■ . ~ s . here  some  years  before,  I had  been 
•jelf  seated  s i student.  It  w^s  not  without  emotion  that  I faced  my  audience 
for  the  first  time. 

This  is  no  unique  acconp'  VI  t.  U.  Villey  is  well  known  for 

his  erudite  accomplishments;  Captain  Antoine,  a brilliant  scholar,  blinded  in  the 

5 

v r,  occupi  1 ch-.lr  f thcn-t.'cs  on  the  faculty  o'*  Ferine;  ' good  m ny  preparatory 
schools  at  colleges  count  the  blind  of  the  war  among  the  members  of  the  teaching 
corps.  I do  not  sq  T — f M.  Marcel  Bloch,  blind  from 

birth,  and  X.  Georges  Scnpini,  deputy  Paris,  have  become  familiar  to  all 
those  who  -re  interested  in  the  world  of  the  blind. 

Those  Who  Help  Us 

' r *■ : m ,s.  " v . t ..d  - 4 . r lr.  .1  the  T ‘ ~1~ . - ' j*  France, 

a home  directed  by  Miss  Tyler  through  the  liberality  of  generous  American  and 
French  doners,  you  will  see  there  at  the  dinner  hour  telephone  operators, 
secretaries,  stenographers,  masse  , brush-makers,  all  kinds  of  workers  who, 

.o  soon  - the  neal  is  ended,  hasten  to  their  offices.  There  is  no  longer  any 
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aention  of  blindness.  It  is  a .matter  of  the  past  with  them.  One  thinks  of  it 
in  aonent?  o'*  lonllness,  perhaps,  but  it  is  an  ancient  and  already  old  companion 
that  one  scolds  sometimes  and  then  tries  to  forget  as  one  would  any  other  un- 
co-? ort  able  pain  or  ache  that  inconveniences  him. 

A#**" 

We  must  take^also  of  he  blind  - le  do  I'Aveugle  - 

rrlore  braille  transcribing  is  carried  on.  U.  Cuib^ud,  a blind  person,  has 
charge  of  repairing  the  braille  writers,  id  one  marvels  at  the  dexterity  with 
nhl  :h  ha  tak:c  th.  - chines  apart  nd  puts  them  together  again.  But  if  one  looks 
a little  closer,  one  Is  surprised  into  admiration,  for  the  finger^  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  thumb,  have  gone  the  way  of  his  eyes  and  his  leg. 

It  was  In  the  winter  of  1917  that  I found  tl  " - ’ T1  _ ~ . I ’ ' _ 

in  the  apartment  of  Madame  Edouard  ieyer.  From  the  beginning,  the  transcribing 
grew  until  now  one  is  astonished  at  the  list  of  volumes  which  have  been  placed 
*.  :u-  !!:r  _ ' "0'  iedi  im.  They  have  given  us  Greek  grammars,  Latin, 

French,  treatises  on  anatomy,  biographies,  novels  of  Pierre  Benoit,  recent 
publications  of  U.  Paul  'Jorand,  maps,  pictures,  etc. 

Hor  would  I leave  thes  fecund  bibliographical  field  without  mentioning 
lea  Propoa  du  mole,  a monthly  braille  publication  which,  under  the  literary 
direction  of  Georges  Duhapel,  keeps  us  abreast  of  the  intellectual  movements 
of  the  times. 

The  Pj.rht  •.ttltude 

It  Is  not  among  those  individuals  enlightened  concerning  our  needs,  our 
possibilities,  our  nost  cherished  desires,  that  one  meets  people  capable  of 

v.  . Islng  p*  lvr  ’ ‘ i s'dly  nj.iifhod  Ij  withdrawal  into  a dark  world.  It 

is  from  unthinking  people,  well-intentioned,  perhaps,  but  careless,  that  most 
. r * .e  urdero  _,  discouraging  o-nds  are  inflicted.  Even  today  I am  obsessed 
with  the  aer.'->  jf  some  that  were  dealt  to  ne  in  the  early  days  of  toy  blindness. 
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T h d heen  attending  the  polytechnic  school  some  days  .'hen  there  took  place 
& lecture  which  I attended  purely  out  of  curiosity.  I seated  myself  in  front  of 
the  email  table  upon  which  I had  placed  sy  shorthand  machine  when  the  professor 
entered  to  verify  the  placement  of  the  pictures.  Upon  perceiving  me,  he  spoke 
these  cruel  words  which  disconcerted  me  ty  his  brutal  incomprehension: 

"AM  T*  is  th  .t  poor  blind  man!" 

And  that,  not  two  feet  from  me,  as  if  my  state  had  made  it  impossible  for  me 
to  hear  as  well  as  to  see.  If  it  had  been  in  ty  power  to  fly  in  that  moment,  I 
would  not  have  stayed  there  one  second  longer,  but  I could  not  leave  the  lecture 
j st  s It  . - _t'ut  to  commence.  Instead,  I s.t  there  and  remembered  howl!.  Erieux 
had  said  at  Heuilly:  "To  pity  is  not  to  console.” 

I remember  also  the  attitude  of  a friend  of  mine  who,  meeting  another 

friend  who  was  walking  with  a , s Led  him  good-day  without  addressing  a word  to 
me  although  he  knew  me  very  well  - an  in  earlier  times,  we  had  even  been  roommates. 

I was  unduly  sensitive  to  such  injuries  and  slights  at  the  beginning,  perhaps, 
because  of  ^jr  adjustment  to  so  many  bewildering,  new  1 ssions  that  assailed 
me  daily.  I shall  never  for;  t Lm  , Pter  my  release  from  the  hospital,  when 

I took  ay  first  walk  in  the  Buttes-Ch-vnor t . The  noises  of  the  street,  the  foot- 
steps of  passers-ly,  the  rattling  of  the  carriage..,  11  sounded  strange  to  ny  ears 
and  appeared  to  me  to  be  a confused,  incomprehensible,  alien  cacophony  issuing 
‘‘ror  a hostile  universe. 

However,  such  slights  are  now  i g] Lgible  because  I have  discovered  in  my 
r ' . y .11  w _,  1 y cl.'ef'r  la  sorvice,  such  sympathy,  such  good 

will,  such  delicate  understanding  th°t  sometimes  I am  astonished.  I ask  myself 
If,  placed  in  these  sane  conditions,  ignorant  of  all  the  problems  that  come  with 
fladnccs,  ’ mould  act  in  the  same  considerate  manner  as  they. 

In  spite  of  y handicap,  however,  I am  always  careful  to  maintain  an 
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uttitude  as  normal  as  possible . I succeed  in  this  so  well  that  frequently 
it  hr.s  happened  that  I have  hidden  my  true  state  without  having  had  any  in- 
tention of  deceiving  anyone.  At  one  time  I was  in  a train  nonchalantly  leaning 
against  the  door  smoking  a cigarette  when  I engaged  in  conversation  with  an 
American  officer.  Recently  disembarked  in  France,  he  inquired  what  branch  of 
the  service  I was  in,  what  at*  6 1 had  taken  part  in,  and  ,,'nally  why  I was 
not  with  ay  unit  now.  I had  great  difficulty  in  making  him  accept  the  reality. 

Another  day,  when  I was  walking,  I was  reproached  sharply  ty  a general  for 
:.ot  having  saluted  LI...  Having  exposed  my  condition  to  him,  he  was  extremely 
surprised  and  at  once  gave  me  all  of  his  sympathy.  sometime  later  I was  taken 
to  a barber  shop.  The  haircutting  finished,  the  operator  placed  a mirror  be- 
hind uy  t*ck  in  order  that  I could  judge  the  effect  produced. 

"Very  good  - it  is  perfect,"  I said  to  him,  cheered  by  his  blunder, 
frequently  I am  asked  by  people  to  direct  them  along  their  ray.  Nothing 
is  easier  to  do  in  ny  own  quarter  and  in  those  with  which  I was  always  familiar 
bec--se  the  directions  of  the  streets  dwell  always  in  my  memory. 

Therefore,  if  you  ever  meet  one  of  these  men  whom  the  war  has  left  in  an 
everlasting  shade,  spare  him  your  pityj  it  does  not  offer  him  comfort,  but  rather 
offense.  Reserve  you-  | Ltg  for  the  feeble,  for  the  weak  and  not  for  those  who 
re  facing  their  adversity,  preserving  ° serene  confidence,  pursuing  in  darkness 
the  battle  that  was  introduced  to  them  in  the  line  of  fire.  Think  that  he  is 
sustained  ty  the  knowledge  of  having  se:  £ just  cause,  that  he  is  always 

in  possession  of  a heart  sensitive  to  the  sweetness  of  friend^jaip,  of  in- 
refined  ty  meditation  — in  a word,  a soul  at  all  times  vibrant  and 
tt.  Persuade  yourself,  moreover,  that  he  is  capable  of  establishing  a home  - 

*i  * he  i"1  Vr  »,  /rh  ps  better  the:  another,  how  to  taste  joys  without  ceasing. 

Do  aw8y,  in  his  presence,  with  obscure  predujice.  Consider  blindness  as  one  of 
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thois.  tost-,  -without  doubt  cruel,  but  -.ore  insupportable  yet  to  those  who  have  not 
measured  all  of  the  consequences  of  it.  Remember  that  blindness  is,  like  all  other 
serious  handicaps,  more  fearful  ty  its  sgrsterj  n ly  its  true  significance. 

The  experience  of  blindness  that  I have  tried  to  analyze  here  constitutes  in 
ki-t f ct  without  precedent.  Tt  -111  probably  rest  unique  - at  least  until  a 
foolish  wind  .creipit  tes  the  world  into  a nev  torment.  And  so  we  wish  that  our 
e fforts,  in  view  of  enl? rging  the  field  of  our  activity,  be  not  lost  after  the 
extinction  of  our  generation  and  that  the  large  number  of  blind  people  in  the  time 
to  cone  receive  the  fruits  of  our  labors.  The  creed  of  those  who  do  not  dwell  insensible 
to  the  -ultiple  :spects  of  human  pit}  ought  to  be:  No  more  confining  the  blind  to 
trades,  paltry  positions,  but  put  them  to  - J ning  their  living  on  as  grand 
a scale  s possible  in  order  to  accomplish  their  independence  and  preserve  their 
dignity. 


NtawM.  MLJ..IM  frntm  KCiK 
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